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THE FORGERS 



"A petty sneaking thief I knew." 
—William Blake l 



In Mr. Roberts' Printers' Marks (1893), he tells us that it was not so hard to detect forgeries as 
we may assume it was: "At one time, a copy, or more correctly a forgery, of a printer's mark 
could be detected with comparative ease, even if the body of the book had all the appearance of 
genuineness." Yet it is a fact that Rabelais in his early days was the victim of a forger. Rabelais 
had published (in 1582) two legal documents which he believed to be genuine relics of Roman 
antiquity but which were really, due to the humour of two of his contemporaries (Pomponius 
Laetus and Jovienus Pontanus) forgeries. 2 But greater scholars than Rabelais have been 
beguiled. 



1 On 

2 Andrew Lang. Books and Bookmen. Biog. Univ., s. v. Rabelais. 
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Alleged Portraits of William Shakespeare 

Most life-like portraits are those which represent the very heart of the painter and not of the 
sitter; and knowing that the obvious test of a newly discovered portrait is its history (or 
pedigree), we may justify how the great collector of Shakespearian relics, Halliwell-Phillipps, 
without a pedigree, would not look at any article, and another noted scholar, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
refused to consider any portrait that could not be traced to William Shakespeare's family or 
intimate friends. 

The following short list of portraits has over the centuries, popped up for the world's belief 
they represent the Immortal Bard. "It would be futile to attempt to make the record of the 
pretended portraits complete." Lee wrote. "Upwards of sixty have been offered for sale to the 
National Portrait Gallery since its foundation in 1856, and not one of these has proved to 
possess the remotest claim to authenticity." This is certainly discouraging, because Stopes 
also had her doubts: "Many other oil paintings and miniatures of unproven authenticity have 
been put forward as likenesses of the poet, but so diverse are they in their characteristics, that it 
is impossible that they can be genuine." 4 

Portraits of the sixteenth and seventeenth century were as unreliable as royal favours. When 
the publisher wanted a portrait to embellish a book to make it sell, he applied to the poor 
engraver who was usually applying his trade in an attic, to create one. Sometimes engravers 
used old plates, altering or substituting faces as they thought best. In Abraham Wivell's Inquiry 
(1827), he takes the authority of Ireland (the father of the infamous Shakespearean forger) on 
how many portraits examined by him were to be stated as originals. Hardly anyone cared to 
possess Shakespeare's portrait, and no one knew how he looked, until John Aubrey records 
(1680), sixty-four years after the death of the Stratfordian actor, that he was reputed to have 
been "a handsome, well-shaped man;" before that, no writer ever said a word as to the Bard's 
personal appearance. 

It is but fair to add, that as to portraits, Edmund Spenser stands in precisely the same position 
as Shakespeare. The portraits claimed for him are hopelessly discrepant; and it is hard to say 
which should be accepted and which rejected, since forgeries tend to take centre stage. A well- 
known example of forgery is the equestrian portrait of King Charles I., where after Cromwell 
assumed rule, a portrait was required, and a fine equestrian engraving was produced. The 
portraits of the first Charles had been put out of sight, and it was some time before it was 
discovered that Cromwell's head had been substituted for that of his decapitated victim. No 
other change was made in the picture. 

Why forgery was considered necessary by the greatest experts of the Stratford cult, is beyond 
any rational reader's thoughts. So strong has its obsession become, that moral considerations 
and elementary honesty must go by the board to save the wreck of the good ship called "The 
Stratford Case." For us, in digging up the truth, it might be, as Bolton Corney had stated: "The 



3 A. Life of Shakespeare. P. 29. 

4 Shakespeare's Environment. P. 107. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1918. 
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more eminent the man whose course of life prompts our curiosity, the more earnest is our 
desire to establish those particulars on conclusive evidence. This instinctive desire needs no 
apology." 5 

Before venturing into past alleged portraits of the Bard, we shall write something of an alleged 
portrait, namely, the Cobbe portrait, which was unveiled at the Stratford Shakespeare Centre 
on April 23, 2009, as the "newly discovered" Shakespeare portrait. 

The Cobbe Portrait 




Droeshout cobbe Overbury 






Prior to its exhibition in 2009, the top layer of paint was removed by art conservators in an 
attempt to uncover suspected original versions beneath; it was restored in 2002. The restoration 



' Corney Bolton. An Argument on the Assumed Birthday of Shakspere. Privately published, 1864. 
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was termed as an attempt not so smart; removing the layer robbed us of potential rare insights, 
and any physical evidence that could have been detected, is now removed. 

The portrait belonged to Alec Cobbe's family for more than 250 years; it hung in an Anglo- 
Irish country house outside of Dublin. A descendant named Charles Cobbe left Hampshire to 
become the Archbishop of Dublin, and he built Newbridge House in 1737. Among the 
treasures piled in the home, were also Tudor manuscripts in Latin and memorabilia from 
Captain Cook's sea voyages left behind by Cook's surgeon, a tenant. Among such admirable 
relics, were paintings, hundreds of them; among them, the Cobbe portrait. 

In 2009, Prof. Stanley William Wells 6 revealed the existence of the Cobbe portrait. He stated 
his belief, based on three years of research, that the portrait is a true portrait of Shakespeare, 
painted from life. On Tuesday, October 20 of that year, he appeared on a BBC program 
defending his theory that "the plays of William Shakespeare were written by William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-Upon-Avon" debunking the theory that Shakespeare's plays were 
written by some of his contemporaries. No references were given to strengthen his debunking; 
they were his own conceptions. 

Prof. Wells spearheaded a press conference unveiling the Cobbe portrait as the centrepiece of 
the 2009 exhibition, which was called "Shakespeare Found." His support is especially 
surprising given how quickly and credibly other scholars, such as Oxford's Katherine Duncan- 
Jones, have presented evidence that the portrait is not of Shakespeare at all but rather of a 
Jacobean contemporary, Sir Thomas Overbury (1581-1613). 

The three year research, Prof. Wells had undertaken, was some "science" which involved a 
"tree-ring" study of the wooden frame of the portrait. There is no doubt that such a "science" is 
possible to detect the study of the frame as being genuine and coming from the Elizabethan 
era; what is questionable is the assumption that the face depicts the Bard's. There have been no 
portraits (genuine) depicting the Bard's features. Just placing a comparison on the Martin 
Droeshout image, from the First Folio of 1623, is dangerous, to say the least. However, Prof. 
Wells has rejected objections that have been raised about the Droeshout image "looking too 
different" from the Cobbe portrait by saying that "painters (like photographers) have ever 
flattered. Droeshout simplified the portrait for his brass plate;" adding that engravers "usually 
did simplify and update." 

We find it necessary (for clarity purposes) to offer just a brief recapitulation of our 
investigation on how the Droeshout image in the First Folio (1623) was created: Martin 
Droeshout resided in England about the year 1623, the same year the Folio was published. He 
was chiefly employed by the booksellers (as was Leonard Digges) and engraving some 



6 Prof. Wells was born on May 21, 1930, and is termed a Shakespearean scholar, as also being the Chairman of the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trust. He took his first degree at the University College of London, and was awarded an 
honorary DLitt by the University of Warwick in 2008. He was Professor of Shakespeare Studies and Director of the 
Shakespeare Institute (University of Birmingham) from 1988—1997, and is now Emeritus Professor of Shakespeare 
Studies. He is also a general editor of the Oxford Shakespeare series. 



4 
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portraits, which, "if they cannot be admired for the beauty of their execution, are valued for 

7 8 

their scarcity;" he is known to be "one of the indifferent engravers" of his century. 

Droeshout's arrival in England, the same year as the publication of the Folio, as biographical 
dictionaries tell us, raises a question: was he commissioned from oversees for this engraving 
for the Folio's publication? "There was no art in England that is to say in its limited sense of 
painting pictures or chiseling statues." Stopes explains. "There was not a sculptor in all 
England above the level of a tomb-maker; there was hardly a native painter before Hilliard, 
[1547-1619] and he became a painter after being a carver of jewelry. If men wanted their 
portraits painted they sent for foreign artists." 9 

Droeshout was commissioned then, as regards to the opinions of critics. Pollard writes: "If his 
(Jonson's) lines on Droeshout's portrait are compared with their subject, we may well be 
inclined to wonder whether he had seen the very doubtful masterpiece at the time that he wrote 
them." 10 Sir Sydney Lee, the Shakespearean scholar, in his Life of Shakespeare (1915) 
remarks how "Jonson's testimony does no credit to his artistic discernment; the expression of 
countenance is neither distinctive nor lifelike." 

We cannot, upon this evidence, regard Droeshout's image as being an authentic image of the 
Bard; and to compare the Cobbe portrait with Droeshout's sketch, coming to a conclusion that 
it is the Immortal Bard, is a dangerous path to take, especially for a scholar like Prof. Wells 
who feels 99% surety that the Cobbe portrait depicts Shakespeare. Such misconceptions lead to 
exaggerated eagerness; to falsehood of being the first person in history to discover 
Shakespeare. Yet, it does not help us truly discover Shakespeare; instead, it allows critics to 
refute any research in the future, and possibly debunk an original portrait that may still be 
hidden in some personal vault of a collector. We end the Cobbe' s pedigree with a critic's 
saying: "The biographers must re-write their Lives of Shakespeare." 




The Cooper Portrait 



A portrait, once in the possession of Mr. Stace, engraved by 
Robert Cooper in 181 1, was termed a forgery. 



7 George Williamson. Brian's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Vol. II. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1903. 

8 Joseph Strutt. Biographical Dictionary of Engravers, Vol. I. P. 264. London. 1785. 

9 Burbage & Shakespeare's Stage. P. 3. London: Alexander Moring Ltd., 1913. 

10 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos. P. 122. 1909. 
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The Felton Portrait 



This portrait is mentioned in 
Richardson's Proposals: "On the 
the following inscription, written 
Shakspeare, 1597, R. N.' 
to the painter, or a former owner 
was in August of 1794, that the 
broker's shop in the minories, 
concealed" for some reason, as it 
collection of paintings to be sold 
Wivell had the following to say 




Steevens' Preface to 
back of the Felton picture, is 
in a very old hand: 'Guil. 
Whether these initials belong 
of the picture, is uncertain." It 
Felton picture was found at a 
"whose name must be 
was a part of that gentleman's 
at the European Museum, 
about the portrait: 



When I was making a drawing from the above picture, I observed two holes made in 
the back, apparently to ascertain if it was old wood. I found it to be in a very decayed 
state, and begged permission of Mr. Nicol, to nourish the back with some linseed oil, 
which was granted, and, by so doing, the writing became more intelligible than it had 
been, when only wetted with water, and instead of 'R. N.' as we have hitherto been led 
to believe, I discovered those important letters, 'R. B.' which could refer to no other 
person than Richard Burbage. As I have no wish to have the above picture considered 
genuine, without circumstantial evidence, it would be unjust to see it condemned 
without a fair trial." 



Inquiry into the History, Authenticity & Characteristics 
of the Shakespeare Portraits (1827) 

Commentators made very severe attacks against the portrait; James Boaden could not accept its 
authenticity, due to the deception practiced by the forger Ireland, and the former used all his 
ingenuity to finally prove the Felton Portrait a forgery. 



The Cornelius Jansen Portrait 

In 1770, the play of King Lear was published by White, in 
Fleet Street, as a specimen of what the editor intended with 
respect to the whole of Shakespeare's works. The edition was 
prefixed to a very delicate mezzotinto by R. Earlom, from an 
alleged original portrait of Shakespeare in the possession of 
Charles Jennens, of Gopsal in Leicestershire, who was the 
patron and real editor of the work. He had exceptional 
convincing beliefs of the portrait's authenticity. What 
communication Jennens made upon the subject of this picture 
(to the critics of his time) we cannot discover: under his print 
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from it, he merely states that it was painted by Cornelius Jansen, and even the print exhibited 
sufficient evidence in those days. But as other portraits, the Jansen was also categorized as 
suspicious. 

The Dunford Portrait 




A picture dealer in Gray's Inn Lane, called Hilder, had commented that he saw the Dunford 
portrait being altered into that of Shakespeare by Holder, and afterwards sold to a man called 
W. F. Zincke; a picture consisting of a man, his wife and children, all of whom were separated 
by him and converted into portraits of Shakespeare. This clearly termed the portrait a forgery. 



The Stratford Portrait 




This is an alleged portrait of Shakespeare, painted on canvas, 
three-quarter life-size, which had been in the family of W. O. 
Hunt, who was the Town Clerk of Stratford, for a century. The 
portrait was given to a Simon Collins who lived in London at 
the time of his visit to the town. Collins, after removing the 
dirt, damp, and repainting over the image, exclaimed that this 
cleansing had brought to light what he pronounced to be an 
alleged genuine portrait of the Immortal Bard. He never 
alluded to which portrait he compared it with, when he 
mentioned this assumption, and the portrait has remained in 
doubt of its authenticity. 
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The Ashborne Portrait 




It was purchased by Clements Kingston, of Ashborne in 
Derbyshire some time prior to March 1847. All that is known 
concerning it is set down in the following letter written by 
Kingston to Wivell: 

Grammar School 
Ashborne, March 8, 1847. 

Dear Sir: 

I return you many thanks for your kind offer, and also for the 
candid and open manner in which you express yourself. I am 
perfectly aware of the innumerable deceptions and frauds of 
every possible kind which are practiced upon the unwary 
connoisseur, having given my attention to paintings for the last ten or fifteen years; but I am 
happy to say nothing of the kind has taken place with regard to the picture in question. The 
way in which I happened to come into possession of it was this: 

A friend in London sent me word that he had seen a portrait of Shakespeare, that he was 
positive it was a genuine picture, and that the owner only valued it as being a very fine 
painting. Being too poor to purchase it for himself, he advised me by all means to have it. I 
immediately wrote back requesting him to secure me the prize. 

Since being in my possession it has been merely relined, and is in most excellent preservation. 
Of the genuineness of it I have not the slightest doubt whatever, or I should not have asked so 
valuable an opinion as yours. In fact, and I speak it with the utmost confidence (though I am 
sure you will consider me too bold), I really believe it to be the best, and certainly the most 
interesting portrait of the immortal bard in existence. 

The size of the picture is three feet ten inches, by three feet, and represents him, the size of life, 
down to the knee. His right arm is leaning upon a skull, and in that hand he holds a book, upon 
the cover of which, amongst the ornamental details, is the crest of the Shakespeare family, and 
the tragic mask. This is too small to have been put on by any party wishing to pass the portrait 
off as genuine; for ninety-nine out of a hundred would never notice it; and moreover I will 
warrant every portion of the picture to have been painted at the same period. In the left hand 
upper corner, in characters of the period, is: 'A^tatis svcz. 47 A° 161 1. 9 The shape of the face 
and countenance altogether greatly resemble those in the picture belonging to the Duke of 
Somerset; in fact so very similar do they appear, that, judging from the engraving, I could 
fancy the two portraits to be the production of the same hand, but the original picture 
belonging to the Duke I have not seen. 

To sum up, I will warrant my picture to have been purchased in its original state, and that the 
canvas, is peculiarly of the period in which Shakespeare lived; that it has never been retouched 
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since it was painted, and therefore that whatever detail there may be on it (which I consider 
gives more weight than anything), was certainly every touch, painted with the portrait itself. 

Should you, after this description, think the matter worthy of your further attention, I will 
either arrange for the picture being sent to you, or if you will oblige me by saying what your 
travelling expenses would be, I will send you the sum required. 
In the mean time, I remain, dear sir, in haste. 
Yours very truly and greatly obliged 
Clements Kingston. 

The Hampton Court Portrait 

In Hampton Court Palace, an old painting hung near the top of a large room; it was so high 
from the ground that it was difficult to say what it was. Later it was hung lower, and was 
claimed to represent Shakespeare. The picture represents the figure almost to the knees. The 
face is more like the Chandos portrait than any other, but the nose is longer. The forehead is 
very similar to that portrait, but the eyes are blue instead of dark brown as in the Chandos, and 
the hair is nearly black as compared with the auburn or dark brown of the latter. The mouth, 
moustache and beard on the cheeks and chin are very similar to those of that portrait, but the 
dress is entirely different. Above the head is the inscription, "JEtat. suae. 34." 

It evidently was deduced to be a genuine portrait of the times, but whether it represents 
Shakespeare or not is a matter which will probably never be known. Through time, the Arundel 
Society published a photograph of this portrait which gives a very good representation of it, but 
the cracks in the varnish show more distinctly in the photograph than in the picture. 

The Hilliard Miniature Portrait 



The miniature allegedly represents Shakespeare with a 
somewhat receding forehead, which is much lower than in 
the other portraits; the hair, which is also lighter, grows 
forward in the centre of the forehead, and recedes high up at 
the sides. The moustache is long and brushed out straight, not 
drooping. The goatee is long, straight and pointed, and the 
rest of the face is smooth. The nose is straight, the eyes 
expressive and handsome, and the eyebrows arched. The face 
is full, and the whole effect quite pleasing. There is a large 
and deep ruff, with lace around the edge, the costume 
elaborate. The miniature only shows the figure a little below 
the shoulders. 
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The Warwick Portrait 



Among the pictures in Warwick Castle is one which has been there for many years, and which 
has always been believed to be a portrait of Shakespeare. Its history, however, is unknown, and 
who painted it, where it came from, which would enable one to decide upon its claims to be a 
genuine, are unfortunately all matters of conjecture. 

The Jennings Miniature Portrait 
(or Auriol miniature) 




It was contained in an enamelled gold locket, which was formerly set with pearls, being the 
property of Constantine Jennings, of Battersea, who had borrowed £700 on its security. For 
such a security, either the jewels which the locket formerly contained were valuable, or the 
missal was of great rarity and value. When the miniature and locket were put up for sale at 
Christie's in London on February 1827, it was bought by Charles Auriol, for nine and a half 
guineas. Previous ownership was by a Wise Jennings who claimed to have traced the 
possession of the miniature back to the Southampton family, but no proof of this exists. 

The Burn Portrait 



The picture is in oil, on canvas, and is about eighteen inches high by 
fifteen inches wide. The face is well drawn and has an animated 
expression. It bears considerable resemblance to the effigy at Trinity 
church, except that the hair is much more profuse than in the latter. 
The moustache and goatee are very similar also. The dress is 
indistinct, except the collar, which is of lace, and is very rich. It is 
open at the front, displaying the neck. What its history is, or who 
painted it, is unknown. It is considered by its owner to be a genuine 
portrait of Shakespeare. 




10 
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The Lumley Portrait 



This picture originally formed part of the collection of paintings at Lumley Castle, Durham. In 
1785, the pictures at the Castle were sold at auction. Who purchased the portrait in question is 
not known, but subsequently it was repurchased, together with a number of other paintings, by 
the Earl of Scarborough, who was a relative of Lord Lumley. It remained in the possession of 
the Earl of Scarborough's family until 1807, when it was sold again, together with other 
portraits. Its authenticity as if depicting the Bard, has never been established. 

The Boston Art Museum Portrait 




On the back of the portrait there is the following inscription: 
"William Shakespeare. Painted by Federigo Zuccaro. 1595." 
The portrait was found in three pieces in pulling down an old 
house on the Surrey side of the Thames, where The Globe 
Tavern and Theatre once stood. No other history of the portrait 
is known, yet claimed to be the likeness of Shakespeare. 

The Challis Portrait 

Thomas Challis, a banker, who resided in West Smithfield, 
London, purchased this portrait from one of his old clerks. The 
latter had bought it at an auction sale of the effects of Dr. 
Black. It is a three-quarter length portrait, painted in oil, on a 
panel which is cracked in two places. These cracks have been carefully repaired, and the 
background and costume of the figure restored. The cracks did not pass through the face, 
which is in a good state of preservation and is claimed to be the likeness of Shakespeare. 



The Zoust Portrait 




The face has a delicate expression, and is shown in a three- 
quarter view. The hair is profuse and curling, and of a brown 
colour, covering the top of the head; the beard, which is full, 
is slight, and the moustache very slight. The collar is 
somewhat like that of the Chandos portrait, but without 
strings. The costume is rich, but plainly made. It is alleged it 
depicts William Shakespeare. 



11 
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The Zucchero Portrait 




This portrait was formerly in the possession of Mr. R. Cosway at whose house the author, 
Boaden, had seen it. Cosway claimed that it was an original portrait of Shakespeare. It is on 
panel, and on the back of the picture the words: "Guglielm. Shakespeare." Nothing further is 
known concerning the history of this portrait. Cosway did not give Boaden any information, 
beyond his belief that it was an original by the painter Zucchero. 

The Boardman Miniature Portrait 

This miniature, which is on copper, is seven and a quarter inches high, and five and a half 
inches wide. It is enclosed in an old carved oak frame, formerly gilt, and was in the possession 
of Dr. G. W. W. Firth, a surgeon that resided in Norwich, England. On the top of the frame 
there is a scroll, with the arms of Shakespeare, a Crest, and the motto: Non sans droyt (not 
without right). 




The Stace Portrait 

Mr. Machell Stace, from whom this portrait receives its name, was a 
bookseller and dealer in pictures, who resided in Middle Scotland 
Yard, London. Prior to 181 1, he bought the picture from a Mr. Linnell, 
of Streatham Street, Bloomsbury, who had purchased it from a Mr. 
Tuffing living in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. The portrait 

12 
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had been sold at auction, with other pictures which belonged to John Graham, who had 
purchased it from a Mr. Sathard, owner of a tavern called "The Old Green Dragon Public 
House." Sathard bought it at a sale at another tavern rejoicing in the classic name of "The 
Three Pigeons," where it was said to have been for many years. Such is the pedigree of this 
portrait as given by Machell Stace, who believed it to depict the Bard. 

The O'Connell Portrait 

This portrait, which has no history, was in the possession of a Mr. J. O'Connell, of Laurel 
Street, London, who claimed that it was the work of Mark Garrard. The portrait is in very 
dilapidated condition, owing to bad usage and the thinness of the colours and want of body. It 
is on canvas, life size, and represents the figure to the waist. Friswell was of opinion that it was 
probably the work of Mark Garrard, but considered it very doubtful if it was ever intended to 
represent Shakespeare, even though many biographers believe this. 

The Gilliland Portrait 



This curious portrait was formerly in the possession of Thomas 
Gilliland of London. The portrait is on canvas, but the latter 
has been mounted on board. The only history we have of it is 
from the following letter dated April 3, 1827: "This portrait of 
Shakespeare I cut from a picture about three feet square, 
containing several other portraits in the same style of work. 
The picture was recently bought at the Custom House, by a 
picture dealer, of whom I purchased it, under a strong 
impression that it was painted about the time of Shakespeare, 
either by an artist who had seen him, or who copied a genuine 
portrait of the poet now lost, as this likeness differs from all the 
portraits hitherto published or known." 




The Hardie Portrait 

A very singular portrait, purporting to represent Shakespeare, was formerly in the possession 
of Dr. Hardie of Manchester, England. At one time it was regarded by some persons as a 
genuine picture, but Wivell subsequently discovered that it was a forgery by the painter Zincke 
who had altered it from the portrait of a French dancing master, which he purchased for a few 
shillings. 

The Liddell Portrait 



It is painted on an oak panel, and is three-quarter size. It was purchased by Thomas Liddell, of 
Portland Place, London, from a Mr. Lewis, of Charles Street in Soho, for £39. It strongly 
resembles the effigy at Trinity church, but Wivell noticed when he went to see it (prior to 
1827) that the hair, beard, mouth, and ruff seemed to have been altered from their original 
appearance. 

13 
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The Dunford Portrait 



In Great Newport Street, London, there formerly lived a print- 
seller named Mr. Dunford, who became the owner of this portrait 
about 1814. He purchased it from Edward Holder, a repairer of 
old paintings, for four guineas. Wivell ascertained that it was a 
forgery, and that it had been altered from a picture which Edward 
Holder purchased for a few shillings. 

The Winstanley Portrait 

In February 10, 1819, Thomas Winstanley, an auctioneer of 
Liverpool, wrote a letter to The Literary Gazette, which was 
published in February 20, 1819. In this he described a portrait of Shakespeare in his 
possession, which he stated he had purchased from a dealer, who had obtained it from a 
pawnbroker. Winstanley also said that a friend, whose opinion of a work of art was of much 
value, had noticed it to be the work of Paul Vansomer; that it was in a fine state of 
preservation, and had the appearance of having been painted in Shakespeare's time. Nothing 
further is known of its pedigree. 




The Zincke & Talma Portrait 



W. F. Zincke, an artist who seems to have collaborated with 
Edward Holder in the manufacture of spurious portraits of 
Shakespeare, was the painter of this portrait. It is in an oval and 
shows the full face. The shape of the head, the arrangement of the 
hair and beard, all bear considerable resemblance to the effigy at 
Trinity church, which Zincke appears to have taken as his model. 

The portrait was sold by one Mr. Foster to a Mr. Allen for a small 
sum. Foster told Wivell (in 1827) that he knew it was not an 
original portrait, and he had sold about thirty of "these mock 
original Shakespeares," and that he never got more than six or eight guineas for them. 




The Bridgewater House Forgery 

In the Library at Bridgewater House, is a large Folio containing six documents, all forgeries, 
except the fourth which is genuine, and is headed: "The opinions of the two Chief Justices of 
either bench concerning the jurisdiction authority and liberties claimed by the Citizens of 
London within the precinct of the late dissolved houses of the white and black Fryers of 
London delivered the xxvijth of January, 1579." n 



11 Nicholas S.E.A. Hamilton. An Inquiry. London: Richard Bentley, 1860. 
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Chester's Museum of Forgeries 



There is a forged letter in the Dean and Chapter of Chester's Museum purporting to be from 
Shakespeare to Lord Southampton, which, to do them justice, the Stratfordians ignore. That it 
should continue to be exhibited under such auspices as in a museum is not very creditable to 
the clerical authorities. The British Museum, today, after researching the archives (long 
transferred to the British Library) no longer catalogue a forged item of Ireland's entitled: The 
Southampton Shakespeare Collection (1609). 

Cupid's Cabinet 

An interesting little volume of short poems, attributed to Shakespeare and printed about 1660, 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library. It is entitled "Cupid's Cabinet Unlock' t, or the New 
Academy of Complements, Odes, Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets, Poesies, Presentations, 
Congratulations, Ejaculations, Rhapsodies, &c, with other various fancies. Created partly for 
the delight, but chiefly for the use of all Ladies, Gentlemen, and Strangers, who affect to speak 
Elegantly, or write Queintly. By W. Shakespeare." 

One of the poems contained in the volume begins: "From the rich Lavinian shore," and is 
entitled: Shakespeare's rime which he made at the Mytre in Fleete Streete. "We must be 
cautious in adding to the works of Shakespeare from such sources;" Halliwell-Phillipps wrote, 
"for these being erroneously attributed to his [Shakespeare's] pen merely prove his popularity, 
and are not any evidences in favour of his having had a share in their composition." 12 

Montaigne's Essays 

There is in the British Museum a copy of Florio's 1603 translation of Montaigne' s Essays 
bearing the alleged autograph "Willm Shakspere." This copy was purchased for the Museum in 
1837 by Sir Frederick Madden, then Keeper of the Manuscripts, for the sum of £140. Sir 
Madden, who was the greatest authority of his day on archaic handwriting, vouched for the 
authenticity of this autograph, and Charles Knight, who gave a facsimile of it in his Pictorial 
Shakspere, pronounced it an "undoubted signature" of Shakespeare. "The controversies about 
the greatest poet of England begin with the spelling of his name. The three signatures to his 
Will are so obscure that it is difficult to determine whether he wrote his name Shakspere or 
Shakspeare. The autograph in the copy of Florio's Montaigne, purchased by the British 
Museum, is decidedly Shakspere. In a mortgage-deed by the Corporation of London it is 
Shaksper. In the Stratford registers of his own baptism and burial, and of the baptism of his 
children, it is Shakspere. In the Folio of 1623 it is Shakespeare. The most usual mode in which 
the name was written appears to have been Shakspere." Regarding Madden' s findings of 
Montaigne's Essays, this is what he said: 



12 A. Life of William Shakespeare. London: John Russell Smith, 1847. 

13 Pictorial Shakspere, Comedies. Vol. I., PP. 3, 78. 
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By the assistance of my friend, Charles Frederick Barnwell, of the British Museum, I 
am enabled to lay before the Society an accurate facsimile of the signature of this great 
man, written on the fly-leaf of a volume which, there is every reason to believe, once 
formed a part of his library, and which has hitherto, strange to say, been hidden from 
the knowledge and indefatigable researches of the whole host of Shakespearian 
commentators, collectors, and illustrators. The precious volume which I have thus 
introduced to your notice is a copy of the first edition of the English translation of 
Montaigne's Essays, by John Florio, printed in Folio, 1603, and its fortunate owner is 
the Reverend Edward Patteson, of East Sheen, in Surrey, to whom the Society will be 
indebted, in common with myself, for any gratification they may receive from the 
present communication. Of its history nothing more can be stated than this, that it 
belonged previously to Mr. Patteson' s father, the Reverend Edward Patteson, Minister 
of Smethwick, in Staffordshire, about three miles from Birmingham, and thus 
contiguous to the county which gave Shakspeare birth. 

How or when this gentleman first became possessed of it is not known; but it is very 
certain that, previous to the year 1780, Mr. Patteson used to exhibit the volume to his 
friends as a curiosity, on account of the autograph. No public notice of it, however, was 
at any time made; and, contented with this faint notoriety, the autograph of Shakspeare 
continued to slumber in the hands of this gentleman and his son, until by the friendly 
representations of Mr. Barnwell, the present owner was induced to bring it to the 
British Museum for inspection. 

Now, imperfect as this information is, yet it is ample of itself to set at rest all doubts 
that might at first naturally arise in the minds of those who are acquainted with the 
forgeries of Ireland, since, at the period when this volume was assuredly in the library 
at Smethwick, and known to contain Shakspeare' s autograph, this literary impostor was 
scarcely born. This fact must at once obviate any scruples in regard to the autograph 
now brought forward, having emanated from the same manufactory which produced the 
Miscellaneous Papers. 

[Sir Madden obviously forgets George Steevens (born in 1736) who forged many literary 
works of Shakespeare's as a vitriolic jest against Malone, and also of the forger, John Jordan, 
born in 1746. Either of these men could produce false manuscripts and signatures to their 
heart's content.] 

For myself, I may be permitted to remark, that the forgeries of Chatterton and Ireland 
have always appeared to me thoroughly contemptible, and utterly unworthy of the 
controversy they occasioned; indeed, they can only be justly characterized in the words 
of Malone, as 'the genuine offspring of consummate ignorance and unparalleled 
audacity.' 

The only possible objection which might arise in the mind of a skeptic is this; whether 
there might not have been living at the same time other persons of the name of 
Shakspeare, to one of whom the volume might have belonged? In reply to this it must 
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be remarked, first, that on comparing the autograph before us with the genuine 
signatures of the Will, and on two legal instruments, there is a sufficient resemblance to 
warrant the conclusion that they are by the same hand, although enough variation to 
preclude the idea of imitation; and, secondly, that the contents of the volume itself 
come in aid, and afford additional evidence of the genuineness, as well as add to the 
interest of the autograph; for it is well known that this book was consulted by 
Shakspeare in the composition of his plays. 

[It is peculiar how Sir Madden had come to such a conclusion as related above, and only based 
his authenticity on the actor's "signatures of the Will, and on two legal instruments." We have 
no authority telling us of a document that holds the original writing (or signature for that 
matter) of William Shakespeare.] 

Since I commenced this paper, I have discovered that two other volumes claim the 
honour of containing Shakspeare' s autograph, not manufactured by Ireland. The first of 
these is a copy of Warner's Albion's England, 4to. 1612, which was bought at the 
Steevens' sale in 1800, by Mr. Heber, and which is now in the British Museum. On the 
title-page is 'William Shakspeare his booke;' and it will be evident to anyone who takes 
the trouble of comparing it with the similar notorious forgeries of Ireland on a copy of 
Holland's translation of Pliny, Folio 1601, and on Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum, Thomas Berthelet, [1535], fol. in Sir Joseph Banks' library, that they all three 
are traced by the same hand. Whether Steevens had any hand in Ireland's fabrications is 
a discussion foreign to my purpose; but I do not think it very improbable. 

The second claimant is a copy of Bacon's A dvancement of Learning, 1605. In 1829 it 
was in the possession of Mr. Thomas Fisher, of the East India House, and is described 
as being filled with MS., notes. It bears the same signature as in Warner's work, and a 
facsimile of it is given by Nichols, in his Autographs. From an inspection of this (for I 
have not seen the volume itself) I should unhesitatingly say, that the signature is a 
modern fabrication; and subsequent inquiry has placed the fact beyond all question. 14 

In Wheler's 1834 Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon, is the mention made of a forgery of 
Shakespeare's name, executed by John Jordan, author of a poem called Welcombe Hills, which 
was then ascertained to be the one referred to in the text that Sir Madden states above; and Sir 
Edward M. Thompson, who was Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum from 
1888 to 1909, had pronounced the signature on Montaigne's Essays an "undoubted forgery," 
which would make this an instructive controversy, even in our times. The most eminent 
paleographer of yesterday vouches for the authenticity of an alleged Shakespeare signature, 
which he pronounces undoubtedly genuine, while the most eminent paleographer of later days 
tells us that the same signature is an "undoubted forgery." 

Of some curiosity lies on Shakespeare's signature on the deed of a mortgage, which George 
Wise takes us through its short pedigree: 



14 Observations on an Autograph of Shakespeare. London: Rodd, Great Newport Street, 1838. 
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This document was found, as well as the deed of purchase, by Mr. Wallis, among the 
family muniments of the Rev. Mr. Fetherstonehaugh; was presented to Garrick; was 
lent by the late Mrs. Garrick to Mr. George Steevens, for his edition of Shakespeare, in 
1790; was not to be found in 1796, when looked for, but had returned into the 
possession of Mr. Wallis, who was one of David Garrick' s executors. 

About the year 1841, this mortgage again appeared, and was exhibited by Mr. J. P. 
Collier, at a meeting of the Shakespeare Society, together with the deed of purchase, 
which had been borrowed from the City of London Library, for that occasion. The 
owner of the mortgage was son of a gentleman who had been Mr. Wallis' partner. 

In 1858, it was sold by auction, and became the property of the British Museum for 
£316. It is on parchment, like the other deed, has four seals attached: one opposite the 
name of each of the witnesses, who are the same to each document; and both are signed 
by 'Wm. Shakespeare, Wm. Johnson and Jo. Johnson.' 

The Autograph of William Shakespeare (1869) 

George Steevens 
(1736-1800) 




This Shakespearean author was born at Poplar, in the 
county of Middlesex in 1736. His father was engaged in 
business connected with the East India Company, which 
offered handsome fortune. Young Steevens was educated 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, where he had for his school- 
fellows George Keats, the poet, and Edward Gibbon, the 
historian. In 1753, Steevens went to King's College, 
Cambridge, but left without taking a degree, accepting a 
commission in the Essex militia; around 1763, his father 
died, and the youngster inherited sufficient possessions 
which allowed him to devote himself to his literary 
pursuits. In the last two years of his life, he continued 
with his Shakespearean literature, and died January 22. 
He was buried in Poplar chapel. 

Steevens "the Puck of commentators" as Gifford called 
him, became a bitter rival of Malone, and used to amuse 
himself by inventing imaginary facts about Shakespeare 
and communicating them under pseudonyms to some 
journal which Malone was sure to see. If he was led to 
quote them, Steevens would gravely correct the error 



15 Philadelphia: Peter E. Abel. 
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over his own signature. These foolish excursions seem to have stimulated the notable activity 
of forgers which persisted from 1780 to 1850, of which frauds have caused students so much 
perplexity that it may be useful to warn them against those Shakespearean forgeries which 
have obtained the widest notes. 

In the Theatrical Review of 1763 (No. 2) there was inserted in an anonymous biography of 
Edward Alleyn from the pen of George Steevens; a letter purporting to be signed "G. Peel" and 
to have been addressed to Marlowe "Friend Marie." The writer pretends to describe his 
meeting at The Globe with Edward Alleyn and Shakespeare, when Alleyn taunted the 
dramatist with having borrowed from his own conversation the "speech about the qualities of 
an actor's excellency, in Hamlet his tragedy." This clumsy fabrication was reproduced 
unquestioningly in the Annual Register (1770); in Berkenhout's Biographia Literaria (1777); 
in the Gentleman's Magazine (1801); in the British Critic (1818); in Charles Severn's 
Introduction to John Ward's Diary (1839); in the Academy London of January 18, 1902; in 
Poet Lore (April 1902), and elsewhere. Alexander Dyce in his first edition of George Peele's 
Works (1829) reprinted the letter with a very slender reservation; Dyce's example was 
followed in William Young's History ofDulwich College (1889). 



Though the fabricated letter was published over a span of 200 years, it was justly denounced 
without much effect by Isaac D' Israeli in his Curiosities of Literature (1823) and by Sir Sidney 
Lee in an article entitled A Peril of Shakespearean Research. 16 The futile forgery still 
continues to mislead unwary inquirers who unearth it in early periodicals. 



Harleian Collection: A Forgery? 
a) Originality 




1 Shakespeare and the Modern Stage. PP. 188-197 (1906). 
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A large portion of the Harleian Collection, now displayed in the British Museum, was 
purchased by Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, from the non-juror named Thomas Baker, a 
fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. The manuscripts, which are bound in several large 
volumes, consist of many documents of surpassing literary and political interest; documents 
which Baker declared in his last Will & Testament were of his "own handwriting having been 
copied from originals" none of which originals are now known to be in existence. A further 
fifteen of these Folio volumes were given to St. John's College and the manuscripts in them 
are likewise averred by Baker, to be all in his handwriting. 

When Mr. Bennet, the editor of Ascham's English works, complained that these documents 
"are unskillfully transcribed" Mr. Masters, in explanation, pointed out that this is due to "their 
being copied from the original according to the old way of spelling." 17 Surely this is sufficient 
evidence to prove that the manuscripts in question are not original, but only copies created by 
Thomas Baker. 

Having disposed of their originality, the next step is to examine their authenticity: are they 
really copies of veritable old documents, or are they mere forgeries such as Collier's and 
Ireland's, and many others who have been foisted on the literary world? If one manuscript 
proves fictitious, the whole collection must be regarded with strong suspicion. 

b) Thomas Baker 

Thomas Baker was known to have been an indefatigable collector of antiquities; saturated with 
literary lore, especially of the Elizabethan period, and always able and willing to supply 
historical students with just such items of information as they needed. Many of his "lucky 
discoveries" have been embodied in standard works, and may, in these days, be capable of 
corroboration, but from where Thomas Baker obtained them is a mystery, as is also what 
became of the results of his many years of secluded study on the wonderful works he was to 
produce, but which he did not finish due to his death. 

The manuscripts, Thomas Baker bequeathed to St. John's College, have been carefully 
catalogued: they make a marvelous collection. Many of them are by persons as unknown to 
history as Chatterton's "Rowley;" several furnish particulars of celebrities nowhere else 
recorded; whilst others are unknown pieces by known persons. There is something strange or 
unique about most of them. Occasionally it is noted of a manuscript that "Baker thinks" it is in 
such a person's own writing. Is the Harleian Collection a forgery from Baker? 

Henslowe's Diary 

In Henslowe's Diary there are twenty-two admitted forgeries. We tend to believe these were 
not written by one of the Shakespearean editors, Malone, but only by Collier, since both editors 
were allowed the free use of the work. 



Ingram. Christopher Marlowe and his Associates. 1904. 
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Dulwich College took no note of Henslowe' s Diary, since it was kept among bundles of 
manuscripts, until Malone found it about 1780, where he was allowed to retain it in his 
possession until 1812. It is hard to believe that Collier had the unrestricted use of it in 1831, 
and it is known that he committed some of the forgeries within these diaries which are not all 
directed to Shakespearean associations, but also relate to the poet Kit Marlowe; probably 
thereby a tale hangs for Marlowevians to explore. 

John Payne Collier 

(6.1789) 

This Shakespearean author was born in London being the son of John Dyer Collier, a 
prominent journalist. After a brief flirtation with the Bar, young John entered the writing trade 
as well and began writing for The Times and other periodicals. He was an accomplished 
Parliamentary reporter by the time he was twenty and earned enough income to feed his 
growing interest in books and literature. Although he continued to work as a political 
journalist, by his late twenties he was devoting more time to his literary interests and 
contributed numerous essays and poetry to literary periodicals. In 1820, his book The Poetical 
Decameron, or Ten Conversations on English Poets and Poetry was published. He became 
known as an authority on the history of the English stage and also began writing theatre 
reviews. In 1828, he obtained the position of librarian to the Duke of Devonshire, who 
possessed one of the finest private libraries in England and it is here he refined his interest in 
the works of Shakespeare. 

a) The Perkins Folio 

In 1840, Collier founded the Shakespeare Society and by 1841 his reputation as a Shakespeare 
scholar had risen to such heights that he was solicited to edit a new edition of the works of the 
Bard which was published in eight volumes from 1841 to 1843. Two years after Collier's 
retirement, he announced to the world that he had discovered a copy of the Second Folio of 
Shakespeare's plays which contained extensive manuscript annotations and corrections in a 
hand seemingly contemporary with the First Folio publication. The volume became known as 
the Perkins Folio because it contained on the outer cover the inscription: "Tho. Perkins, his 
booke." Collier published his findings in a book entitled "Notes and Emendations to the Text 
of Shakespeare's Plays: from Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 1632 in the 
Possession of J. Payne Collier," which came freshly from the press in 1853. He subsequently 
edited a new edition of Shakespeare's plays incorporating the corrections and changes he had 
discovered from his Perkins Folio, which was a sacrilege, to say the least. 

According to Collier, his examination of the Perkins Folio revealed numerous manuscript 
notations, ranging from simple changes in punctuation, to revised stage directions and entire 
new lines. His findings caused a sensation in Shakespeare circles and his contemporaries 
pleaded with him to allow a thorough examination of the volume, but he never granted anyone 
more than a brief look at the book. As might be expected, his claims were questioned by a 
number of critics, notably by Samuel W. Singer and Alexander Dyce, both of whom published 
critiques of Collier shortly after the publication of his Notes and Emendations. 
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Though challenged, Collier was unyielding and might have remained so if not for the death of 
his patron, the Duke of Devonshire in 1858, for Collier had presented his discoveries to the 
Duke in whose library it resided, under the watchful eye of his librarian, and following the 
Duke's death, his heir deposited the Perkins Folio in the British Museum. There it was 
examined thoroughly by experts and in July 1859, Nicholas S.E.A. Hamilton, the assistant 
keeper of manuscripts at the British Museum, initially in a letter to The Times, declared that the 
manuscript annotations had been written in the nineteenth century and not in the seventeenth. 
The implication was quite obvious: John Payne Collier had forged the emendations in the 
Perkins Folio. 

Although Collier had defenders, the evidence against him continued to mount. The publication 
of Hamilton' s An Inquiry (1860) summarized the analysis done at the British Museum. The 
final salvo came from the critic, Clement M. Ingleby, who in 1859 had accused Collier of 
deceit in his Shakspeare Fabrications. Ingleby built upon the evidence that had been collected 
by various critics and produced his volume A Complete View of the Shakspere Controversy, 
which came out in 1861; he also summarized all of the evidence in the case, accused Collier 
outright of having forged the manuscript annotations in the Perkins Folio, and luckily for the 
literary world, the accused never responded to this attack which established his guilt. Even 
beyond Collier's death, when new discoveries were made suggesting he had produced other 
forgeries, he remained an unfortunate figure in the history of English letters, although he 
produced some of the most important works of legitimate scholarship of his era. His forgeries 
have tainted these accomplishments permanently and his reputation has never recovered. As an 
ancient Greek saying goes, it is better to lose an eye than a name. 

In The Athenaeum of January 31, 1852, appeared a communication from Collier, dated from 
Maidenhead on January 17, in which he gave the following account of his Perkins Folio 
discoveries. Though this forged volume had been his fame at the time, it later became his 
disgrace. 

The Athenaeum 

Letter by John Payne Collier 

January 31, 1852 

A short time before the death of the late Mr. Rodd, of Newport Street, I happened to be in his 
shop when a considerable parcel of books arrived from the country. He told me that they had 
been bought for him at an auction, I think, in Bedfordshire; but I did not look on it as a matter 
of any importance to observe from whence they came. 

He [Mr. Rodd] unpacked them in my presence; and I cast my eyes on several that did not 
appear to me very inviting, as they were entirely out of my line of reading. There were two, 
however, that attracted my attention: one being a fine copy of Florio's Italian Dictionary, of 
the Edition of 161 1, and the other a much thumbed, abused, and imperfect copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in 1632. The first I did not possess and the last I was willing to buy, 
inasmuch as I apprehended it would add some missing leaves to a copy of the same impression 
which I had had for some time on my shelves. 
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As was his usual course, Mr. Rodd required a very reasonable price for both: for the first, I 
remember, I gave 12s. and for the last, only £ 1.10s. Readers are no doubt aware that the 
Second Folio of Shakespeare, in 1632, is never, even when in good condition, a very dear 
book; but this copy was without the title-page (consequently without the portrait), wanted 
several sheets at the end, and was imperfect in the middle of the volume. 

With this last circumstance I was not acquainted at the time, for I saw only the commencement 
and the conclusion; but I observed that some of the leaves were blotted and dirty, and that 
although the rough calf binding was evidently the original, it was greasy and shabby. On the 
outside of one of the covers was inscribed, Tho. Perkins, his booke.' 

When the volume reached my house, I employed a person, to ascertain whether any of the 
leaves in it would supply the deficiency in my other copy. Finding that I was disappointed in 
this respect (except as far as regarded two torn and stained pages), I put the book away in a 
closet, somewhat vexed that I had miss spent my money. 

I did not look at it again until shortly before I removed to this place; when I selected such 
books as I chose to take with me from those which I meant to leave behind in the 
Pantechnicon. Then it was that I for the first time remarked that the Folio of 1632, which I had 
bought from Mr. Rodd, contained manuscript alterations of the text as it stood printed in that 
early edition. These alterations were in an old handwriting, probably not of a later date than the 
Protectorate, and applied (as I afterwards found, on going through the volume here) to every 
play. 

There was hardly a page without emendations of more or less importance and interest, and 
some of them appeared to me highly valuable. The punctuation, on which of course so much of 
the author's meaning depends, was corrected in, I may say, thousands of places. I did not come 
into possession of this volume much less examine it minutely until some years after I had 
completed the Shakespeare which I superintended through the press; otherwise I should 
unquestionably have made great use of it in the notes; and in particular instances the changes 
appear to me not merely so plausible, but so self-evident, that in spite of the principle I adopted 
of a close adherence to the old printed copies, I cannot help think that I should have availed 
myself of a few of these manuscript alterations in the text. Some of them may have been purely 
arbitrary or conjectural; but others seem to have been justified either by occasional resort to 
better manuscripts than those employed by the old play editors, or as is not improbable, by the 
recital of the text at one of our old theatres when the corrector of my Folio of 1632 was 
present, and of which recital he afterwards availed himself. 

It is my intention to place this relic before, and at the disposal of the Council of the 
Shakespeare Society at its next meeting. The members will then be better able to judge of the 
date and of the peculiarity and importance of the alterations suggested on nearly every page; 
and if they agree with me, they will, in due time and as their funds allow, print such a selection 



Inconsistency appears, since Collier in his previous paragraph states that he only bought one item. 
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of the manuscript notes as may best serve to explain, illustrate, or amend the acknowledged 
defects of the text of the plays of our greatest Dramatic Poet. 
J. Payne Collier. 

b) Collier's other Forgeries 

The above letter was written by a man who had founded the Shakespeare Society, who had the 
nerve, if you will, to place his "relic" before the Council of that Society and compel them to 
"print such a selection of the manuscript notes as may best serve." Ingleby tells us, Collier 
pleaded guilty at the time "upon tampering a letter addressed to Edward Alleyn, the 
Elizabethan actor, by his wife, to the extent of interpolating a long passage about Shakespeare, 
which not only is not in the letter, which may be seen in the library of Dulwich College, but, as 
no entire line of it is lost, we are able to affirm it was never formed nor any part of the letter. 
The motive which induced Collier to commit this fraud could have been nothing else than the 
pruritus of turning to the account of Shakespeare's life an exceedingly interesting document 
which contained nothing about him." 

Should this be what biographers did, turn the life of an unknown author into a mockery by 
stamping him with an unsubstantiated life of someone else, just to fill their pages, would be sad 
to even contemplate; yet Edmund Kerchever noted: "Collier seems to have freely falsified 
documents in the Bridgewater House, in the Dulwich College Library, even in the State Paper 
Office and the British Museum." 19 Many of Collier's forgeries have been admitted 
unsuspectingly into literary history, and we give below his chief forged works; to which it is 
with regret, Halliwell-Phillipps creates his Life of William Shakespeare (1847) based upon 
most of these forged works. 



• 



• 



• 



1589 November: Appeal from sixteen Blackfriars players to the Privy Council for 
favours. Shakespeare's name stands twelfth, (manuscripts at Bridgewater House, 
belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere). First printed in Collier's New Facts Regarding the 
Life of Shakespeare (1835). 

1596 July: A list of inhabitants of the Liberty of Southwark; Shakespeare's name 
appearing in the sixth place. First printed in Collier's Life of Shakespeare (1858). 

1596: Petition of the owners and players of the Blackfriars Theatre to the Privy Council 
in reply to an alleged petition of the inhabitants requesting the closing of the playhouse. 
Shakespeare's name is fifth on the manuscript of petitioners. This forged paper is in the 
Public Record Office, first printed in Collier's History of English Dramatic Poetry 
(1831) and has been constantly reprinted as if it were genuine. 

1596: A letter signed "H. S." (Henry, Earl of Southampton) addressed to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, praying protection for the players of the Blackfriars Theatre, and mentioning 
Burbage and Shakespeare by name. Printed in Collier's New Facts (1835). 



19 The History & Motives of Literary Forgeries. London: B.H. Blackwell, 1891. 
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• 



• 



• 



• 



• 



• 



• 



• 



1596: A list of sharers in the Blackfriars theatre with the valuation of their property, in 
which Shakespeare is credited with four shares, worth £933 6s.8d. first printed in 
Collier's New Facts (1835) from the Egerton MSS., at Bridgewater House. 

1602 August 6: Notice of the performance of Othello by Burbage's players before 
Queen Elizabeth when on a visit to Sir Thomas Egerton (Lord Keeper) at Harefield, in 
a forged account of disbursements by Egerton' s steward, Arthur Mainwaringe, from the 
manuscripts at Bridgewater House, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere. Printed in 
Collier's New Particulars regarding the Works of Shakespeare (1836), and again in the 
edition of his Egerton Papers (1840) by the Camden Society. 

1603 October 3: Mention of "Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe" in a letter at Dulwich from 
Mrs. Alleyn to her husband; part of the letter is genuine. First published in Collier's 
Memoirs of Edward Alleyn (1841). 

1604 April 9: List of the names of eleven players of the King's Company fraudulently 
appended to a genuine letter at Dulwich College from the Privy Council bidding the 
Lord Mayor permit performances by the Bang's players. Printed in Collier's Memoirs 
of Edward Alleyn (1841). 

1607: Notes of performances of Hamlet and Richard II. , by the crews of the vessels of 
the East India Company's fleet off Sierra Leone. First printed in Narratives of Voyages 
towards the North-West, 1496-1631, which was edited by Thomas Rundall for the 
Hakluyt Society in 1849; alleged to be an exact transcript in the India Office of the 
Journal of William Keeling, Captain of one of the vessels in the expedition. Captain 
Keeling' s manuscript journal is still at the India Office, but the leaves that should 
contain these entries are now, and have long been, extracted. 

1609 January 4: A warrant appointing Robert Daborne, William Shakespeare, and other 
instructors of the Children of the Revels. From the Bridgewater House MSS., first 
printed in Collier's New Facts (1835). 

1609 April 6: List of persons assessed for poor rate in Southwark, April 6, 1609, in 
which Shakespeare's name appears. First printed in Collier's Memoirs of Edward 
Alleyn (1841). The forged paper is at Dulwich. 

The entries in the Master of the Revels Account Books noting court performances of 
the Moor of Venice (or Othello) on November 1, 1604, of Measure for Measure on 
December 26, 1604, of The Tempest on November 1, 1611, of Winter's Tale on 
November 5, 1611, were for a time suspected of forgery. 21 



20 Warner's Catalogue of Dulwich MSS. PP. 24 to 26. 

21 These entries were first printed by Peter Cunningham (forger himself and a friend of Collier's) in the volume 
Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court published by the Shakespeare Society (1842). The originals were at the 
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The Revel Accounts were originally among the papers of the Audit Office at Somerset House, 
where Cunningham was employed as a clerk, from 1834 to 1858. In 1869 the Audit Office 
papers were transferred from Somerset House to the Public Record Office. But the suspected 
account books for 1604/5 and certain accounts for 1636/7 were retained in possession. In 1868 
Cunningham offered to sell the two earlier books to the British Museum, and the later papers to 
a bookseller. All were thereupon claimed by the Public Record Office, and were placed in that 
repository with the rest of the Audit Office Archives. 

Cunningham's reputation was not rated high. The above-mentioned documents were submitted 
to no careful scrutiny; Mr. E. A. (his full name has never been revealed, though we suspect him 
to be Nicholas S. E. A. Hamilton who was Bond Keeper of the manuscripts in the British 
Museum) expressed doubt of the genuineness of the book of 1604/5, mainly owing to the 
spelling of Shakespeare's name as "Shaxberd;" the Deputy Keeper of the Public Record 
Office, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, leaned to the same point of view. However, if one picks up 
today a copy of The Shakespeare Miscellany (2005) they will find an entry of Cunningham's 
forgery, above-mentioned, where Shakespeare's name is spelled as "Shaxberd;" the authors 
make no mention of this forged document, and offer this forgery (to modern readers) as fact. 

Shakespearean critics, who on aesthetic grounds deemed 1604 to be too early a date to which 
to ascribe Othello, were disinclined to recognize the Revels Account as genuine. On the other 
hand, Malone had access to the Audit Office Archives at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
various transcripts dating between 1571 and 1588 are printed in his Variorum Shakespeare that 
he published in 1821, in Volume III., (pages 360 to 409). An extract from them for the year 
1604/5 is preserved among the Malone papers at the Bodleian Library (Malone 29). This 
memorandum agrees at all points with Cunningham's Revels Book of 1604/5. Moreover, 
Malone positively assigned the date 161 1 to The Tempest in 1809 on information which he did 
not specify. However, it corresponded with the suspected Revels Book of the same year. A 
series of papers in the Athenceum for 191 1 and 1912 which was signed "Audi alteram partem," 
vainly attempted to question Law's vindication of the documents. 

To conclude, Collier, in his History of English Dramatic Poetry (1831); his New Facts about 
Shakespeare (1835); his New Particulars (1836); his Further Particulars (1839), and 
Henslowe's Diary together with the Alleyn Papers (printed for the Shakespeare Society), while 
occasionally throwing some further light on obscure places, foisted on Shakespeare's 
biography a series of ingeniously forged documents which have greatly perplexed succeeding 
biographers, even to this day. 



time in Cunningham's possession, but were restored to the Public Record Office in 1868 when they were suspected of 
forgery. The authenticity of the documents was completely vindicated by Ernest Law in his Some Supposed Shakespeare 
Forgeries (1911) and More about Shakespeare Forgeries (1913). Law's conclusions were supported by Sir George Warner, Sir 
H. Maxwell Lyte, Dr. C. W. Wallace and Sir James Dobbie, F.R.S., Government Analyst, who analyzed the ink of the 
suspected handwriting. 

22 David Crystal & Ben Crystal. P. 67. London: Penguin Books. 

23 Variorum Shakespeare. Vol. IV., P. 423. 
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John Jordan 
(6.1746) 

"Much notoriety," Lee writes, "was obtained by John Jordan, a resident at Stratford, whose 
most important achievement was the forgery of the Will of Shakespeare's father; many other 
papers in Jordan's Original Collections on Shakespeare and Stratford- on- Avon published in 
1780, and Original Memoirs and Historical Accounts of the Families of Shakespeare and Hart, 
are open to the gravest suspicion." 

John Jordan assumed the role of local Shakespeare historian, tour guide, and purveyor of 
Mulberry wood objects, carved over a period by a local by the name of Mr. Sharpe. In Jordan's 
historical guide trails, when there were gaps in the information, he simply made up what was 
missing. He took the very old tale that Shakespeare, in his youth, had been caught by Sir 
Thomas Lucy poaching deer, and elaborated the story into a description of the actor's wildness, 
given to "much drinking and womanizing." To add some zest, he identified a crab-tree near 
Anne Hathaway' s alleged cottage as the spot where the Stratford lad and his wild young 
friends would have drinking parties. For years Jordan's anecdotes and local history found their 
way into biographies, and to this day, they appear in books and articles whose authors should 
know better. 

In the British Magazine of June 1762, a visitor to Stratford described how, on an excursion to 
the neighbouring village of Bidford, the host of the local Inn, "The White Lion," showed him a 
crab-tree, "called Shakespeare's canopy," and repeated a "tradition" that the poet had slept one 
night under that tree after engaging in a strenuous drinking match with the topers of Bidford. 
Our Stratford guide, Jordan, who invented a variety of Shakespearean myths, penned about 
1770 an elaborate narrative of this legendary exploit, and credited Shakespeare on his recovery 
from his drunken stupor at Bidford with creating a crude rhyming catalogue of the 
neighbouring villages, in all of which he claimed to have proved his prowess as a toper. 

The Bidford crab-tree, around which the story crystallized, was sketched by the forger Samuel 
Ireland in 1794 24 and later, by Charles Frederick Green in 1823. 25 The tree was taken down in 
a decayed state in 1824. The shadowy legend was set out at length in Ireland's Confessions 
published in 1805, and in the Variorum Shakespeare of 1821. It is also the theme of the quarto 
volume, Shakespeare's Crabtree and its Legend (with nine lithographic prints), by Green, who 
published it in 1857. "It was Jordan who gave William-Henry Ireland the first information on 
which he created his visionary falsehood." 26 



24 Warwickshire slvon. P. 232. 1795. 

25 Shakespeare's Crabtree. P. 9. 1857. 

26 Gentleman's Magazine. October, 1800. 
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Library of Dulwich College 



In the Library of the Dulwich College, there contains a considerable number of manuscripts of 
very questionable genuineness that have been subjected to palaeographical examination, and 
have been condemned as forgeries. Mr. Hamilton, when investigating these records, wrote: 
"Dulwich College, however, is not without its forgeries. Of these I shall cite three examples, 
all of them first printed by Mr. Collier. The value of any addition, however slight, to the 
knowledge we possess regarding Shakespeare's history, has alone given importance to the 
inquiry whether the documents from which such additional facts were taken, were genuine, as 
they professed to be." 27 The investigator then cites his examples which we have given above 
under the subentry of Collier's additional forgeries. 



Ovid's Metamorphoses 
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An American Professor, Charles William Wallace, who obtained such notoriety by his New 
Shakespeare Discoveries, wrote as follows concerning Shakespeare's alleged signatures: "One 
other signature deserves to be added: it is the abbreviated 'Wm. Sh e ' in a copy of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, now owned by the Bodleian Library." On the cover page of this book, is: 



7 An Inquiry. London: Richard Bentley, 1860. 
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"This little Book of Ovid was given to me by W. Hall who said it was once Will Shakspere's 
TN 1682." Lee, in 1915, had said of this much abbreviated signature, that "experts have 
declared, on grounds which deserve attention, that it is a genuine autograph of the poet." 

A reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement of August 17, 1916, wrote: "As for these six 
tracings of Shakespeare's pen, Sir Edward Thompson treats them with royal ceremony, 
analyses them down to the last turn of the quill, and bends a divining eye upon the firmness of 
one stroke and shakiness of another. His inferences are ingenious; yet the quill, one feels, was 
not the key with which Shakespeare unlocked his heart." Of another short signature found in 
the Victorian era, and proved to be a forgery, was commented on by Sir Frederick Madden: 

As far as the internal evidence goes, I do not see any reasonable objection against them; 
but, as no facsimile has yet appeared of the original, it is impossible at present to offer 
any further remark. Mr. Collier urges their claim very modestly and fairly; but, as the 
paper may itself be a transcript of verses composed by Shakespeare, some additional 
evidence is required, in regard to the handwriting, &c. to enable any critic, in matters of 
this kind, to form an opinion. Mr. Hunter clearly proves that we should read 'W. Sk.' 
and that the author is not William Shakespeare, but Sir William Skipwith, specimens of 
whose verses may be found in Nichols' Leicestershire, Vol. II., P. 367, and MS. 
Lansdowne, 207, f. I have only to add, in conclusion, that the volume which belonged 
to Mr. Fisher, supposed to contain Shakespeare's autograph, was sold at Evans' June 1, 
1837, and as I then had an opportunity of examining it, my previous conviction of its 
falsity was confirmed by ocular evidence. 

2 9 

Observations on an Autograph of Shakespeare (1838) 

In the Catalogue of the Shakespeare Exhibition held in the Bodleian Library published in 1916 
(Oxford Press) is a description on Ovid's Metamorphosis: 

The volume here exhibited the 1502 Aldine edition of the Metamorphoses of Ovid in 
Latin, bears on the title-page, just above the well-known Aldine Anchor, what appears 
to be an abbreviated signature of Shakespeare as 'W m Sh r V This is explained by a note 
on the page opposite in the following terms: 'This little Booke of Ovid was given to me 
by W. Hall who sayd it was once Will. Shaksperes. T. N. 1682.' The book was bought 
at a London auction in January 1864, when the stock of a bookseller named W. H. 
Elkin was sold. The signature is in the shaky hand of an old man, and corresponds 
nearly with the style of the signatures appended by Shakespeare to his Will. If genuine, 
the poet must have purchased the volume after his retirement to Stratford in 1611. 

With respect to the note it is obvious to remark that Shakespeare's daughter Susannah 
married a Hall, who died in 1635, and that their daughter Elizabeth married a Thomas 
Nash, who died in 1647. 



28 Life of William Shakespeare. P. 21. 1915. 

29 London: Rodd, Great Newport Street. 
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In favour of the signature are the considerations (1) that he would be an exceptionally 
bold forger who ventured on an abbreviated signature; a rare occurrence in 
Shakespeare's time, though found in such books as the University Verses of the period; 
(2) that the forgery (if it be one) would seem to be earlier than the golden age which 
began about 1760, before which scientific fraud, such as could deceive a critic of 
Victorian times, is hardly found; (3) that an early forger could hardly have had sight of 
the genuine signatures attached to the Will of 1616 which alone (of the six undoubted 
signatures) resemble the present one. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson has decided that both signature and note are forgeries, 
but until his proofs are published it is still allowable to regard the signature as perhaps 
genuine. 

Public Records & State Paper Office Forgeries 

Besides the libraries of Devonshire House, Bridgewater House and Dulwich College, one of 
the branch repositories of the Public Records and the State Paper Office was a golden well 
where the forgers' handiwork has been traced. In fact, there is one document contained in a 
parcel marked "Bundle, No. 222, Elizabeth (1596)" which has been certified a forgery from 
Collier's hands. The following is the entire passage in which Collier states the discovery of 
that record, from his Annals of the Stage: 31 

The Blackfriars Theatre, built in 1576, seems, after the lapse of twenty years, to have 
required extensive repairs, if, indeed, it were not at the end of that period entirely 
rebuilt. This undertaking, in 1596, seems to have alarmed some of the inhabitants of the 
Liberty; and not a few of them, 'some of honour,' petitioned the Privy Council, in order 
that the players might not be allowed to complete it, and that their further performances 
in that precinct might be prevented. 

A copy of the document containing this request, is preserved in the State Paper Office, 
and to it is appended a much more curious paper: a counter petition by the Lord 
Chamberlain's players, entreating that they might be permitted to continue their work 
upon the theatre, in order to render it more commodious, and that their performances 
there might not be interrupted. It does not appear to be the original, but a copy without 
the signatures and it contains at the commencement, an enumeration of the principal 
actors who were parties to it. They occur in the following order, and it will be instantly 
remarked, not only that the name of Shakespeare is found among them, but that he 
comes fifth in the enumeration: 

1 . Thomas Pope 

2. Richard Burbage 



30 Hamilton N.E.S.A. An Inquiry. London: Richard Bentley, 1860. 

31 Vol. I., P. 207. 
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3. JohnHemings 

4. Augustine Phillips 

5. William Shakespeare 

6. William Kempe 

7. William Slye 

8. Nicholas Tooley 

This remarkable paper has, perhaps, never seen the light from the moment it was 
presented, until it was very recently discovered. It is seven years anterior to the date of 
any other authentic record, which contains the name of our great dramatist, and it may 
warrant various conjectures as to the rank he held in the Company in 1596, as a poet 
and as a player. 

Hamilton endeavoured but unsuccessfully tried to see this petition of the inhabitants mentioned 
at the commencement of the above quotation. In reply to an official request for the production 
of the document, Charles Lechmere, Assistant Keeper of State Papers, wrote: "I have referred 
to the Calendar of 1596, but I do not find any entry of the Petition from the inhabitants of the 
Blackfriars." Of these two documents, "one is an undoubted forgery; the very existence of the 
other seems problematical." Hamilton was adamant that all documents preserved at the time in 
the Public Records and the State Paper Office would need to be treated as forgeries to be 
condemned: 

Before a new edition of Shakespeare is issued, or a new life written, it will be necessary 
that the whole of the hitherto supposed basis of the Poet's history should be rigorously 
examined, and no effort spared to discover the perpetrator of that treason against the 
Majesty of English literature, which it has been my object to denounce. 



An Inquiry (I860) 32 



Tacitus' Annals 



It has been held that we ought to add to the list of Renaissance forgeries the first six books of 
Tacitus' Annals that were his final work, covering the period from the death of Augustus 
Caesar. He wrote at least sixteen books, but those numbered from 7 to 10 and parts of books 5, 
6, 1 1 and 16 are missing. The history of these is a little mysterious and we web them into these 
pages for historical purposes only. 

There is an apparent reference to Tacitus' Annals in the writings of one Ruodolphus of Fulda, a 
monk of the ninth century. From that time they are never mentioned or quoted until 1425, 
when Poggio Bracciolini speaks of some unknown works of Caius Cornelius Tacitus (50-c.l 17 
B.C.) said to be preserved at Hersfeld, near Fulda. In 1509, these works were brought to Rome 
by one of the Medici family, and soon afterwards published. At a later date, a theory began 
how they were an ingenious forgery, due to Poggio Bracciolini himself. It is, however, 



32 Hamilton N.E.S.A. A.n Inquiry. London: Richard Bentley, 1860. 
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IT 

dismissed by Mr. Furneaux in his edition of the Annals, as hardly deserving discussion. Yet, 
John Wilson Ross, in his Tacitus and Bracciolini (1878) goes into such detail of these 
forgeries, even offering the difference of writing styles between Bracciolini and Tacitus that it 
is worth giving. 

John de Medici had been scarcely elected to the Pontifical chair by the title of Leo X., in the 
spring of 1513, when he caused it to be publicly made known that he would increase the price 
of rewards given by his predecessors to persons who procured new manuscript copies of 
ancient Greek and Roman works. Nearly two years elapsed until Angelo Arcomboldi brought 
to him a new manuscript of the works of Tacitus, with a most startling novelty: the first six 
books of the Annals. Everybody was amazed and everybody was extremely anxious to know 
where and how these works were obtained. 

The story, coming from Angelo Arcomboldi himself, was that he had found "a stranger" 
among the treasures on the stored shelves in the library of the Benedictine monastery on the 
banks of the Weser, at Corvey in Westphalia, long famed for the high culture of its learned 
inmates. The manuscript was given out as being of great antiquity, traceable to, at the very 
least, the commencement of the ninth century and said to have belonged to one of the most 
distinguished and accomplished scholars of the abbey, Anschaire, whom Gregory IV., in the 
year 835 appointed his Legate Apostolic in Denmark and Sweden, and who Christianized the 
whole northern parts of Europe. 

The manuscript was conned with care: it was musty, discoloured and antique-looking; 
furthermore, it was of the usual orthodox nature of recovered ancient manuscripts, it was 
fragmentary and the genius of Tacitus was believed to be detected in the newly found books. 
As a reward, 500 gold sequins were counted out from the Papal Treasury to the greedy 
discoverer: at the expense of Leo, the scholastic Philippo Beroaldi the Younger, a professor of 
the learned languages in the University of Rome who had written Latin lyric poetry (in the 
opinion of Paulus Jovius) with the elegance and correctness of Horace; and under such 
authority began to edit the text that was bought. The celebrated Stephen Guilleret came all the 
way from Lorraine to print it and the work was ushered to the world in Rome on March 1, 
1515. 

The forger fabricated with the decided determination of defying detection. He did not rely 
upon his own sagacity alone: he called in the assistance of two of his cleverest friends who 
were astute men in the most enlightened portion then of Europe and in particular Italy. They 
sat in conclave over the matter for nearly three years, deliberating in every possible way how 
to avoid suspicious management and faulty performance. Consequently, the forgery was 
anything but obvious. It was wonderfully obscure and monstrously difficult. Nevertheless, like 
all forged documents, it was bungled, in spite of the pains taken to keep free from bad and 
blundering work; it had occasional clumsiness, awkward, gross, ridiculous and bungled 
passages. 



33 Furneaux. Tacitus Ann. Vol. I., VI., PP. 5, 7. 
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In the autumn of 1418, after the breaking up of the Council of Constance, Poggio Bracciolini 
left Italy and accompanied to England a member of the Plantagenet family, the second son of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Henry Beaufort, whose placid and beardless face the great 
Florentine seems to have first seen at the Ecumenical Council, which that princely prelate had 
turned aside to visit in the course of a pilgrimage he was making to Jerusalem. 

Henry Beaufort was then Bishop of Winchester, but afterwards Cardinal, and though there was 
another Prince of the Roman Church, Kemp the Archbishop of York and subsequently of 
Canterbury, Henry Beaufort was always styled by the popular voice and in public acts as "the 
Cardinal of England," on account perhaps, of his Royal parentage and large wealth that was 
more enormous than had been known since the days of the De Spencer family. And Kemp, the 
Archbishop of York, had lands in manors, farms, parks and warrens in seven counties: 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Hampshire and Surrey, 
besides having the Customs of England mortgaged to him, and the pocket of the port of 
Southampton with its dependencies, an indebtedness of the State which is so far interesting as 
being the foundation of Britain's National Debt. 

Poggio Bracciolini had now an opportunity of watching this prelate and patron of his; he 
gained still more insight into the ways of the worldly and the feelings of the ambitious, and 
acquired a masterly knowledge of the dark passions which was versed in the crooked policy of 
Court intrigue. He had quitted provinces at home that had lain wasted by hostile invasions 
where cities agitated by the discord of contending parties as Genoa sent warships to ravage in 
the Mediterranean, Venice reduced to subjection the smaller States along the Adriatic, and 
Florence at war with Pisa. Bracciolini, still to fix his eyes on darkness and the degradation of 
humanity, was visiting a country (as England was in the fifteenth century) buried in the gloom 
of barbarism, and forlorn in its literary condition, with writers unworthy the name of scholars, 
where students applied their minds to scholastic philosophy or divines confounded their wits 
with theological mysteries. 

Bishop Milner, in his History of Winchester under the Plantagenets, 34 denies that there is solid 
ground in history for representing Cardinal Henry Beaufort as depraved, and condemns 
Shakespeare for having endowed Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, with merit of which he 
deprived the memory of Cardinal Beaufort. Dean Hook also in his elegantly written life of 
Archbishop Chicheley, is of opinion that Beaufort "has appeared in history with his character 
drawn in darker colours than it deserves." Those two distinguished dignitaries, one of the 
Roman Catholic and the other of the English Church, did not then seem to have heard of the 
related tale by Agnes Strickland, in her Life ofKatherine ofValois, that Henry the fifth, when 
Prince of Wales, was narrowly saved from murder by the fidelity of his little spaniel, whose 
restlessness caused the discovery of a man who was concealed behind the arras near the bed 
where the Prince was sleeping in the Green Chamber in the Palace at Westminster. A dagger 
being found on the person of the intruder, he confessed that he was there by the order of 
Cardinal Beaufort to kill the Prince at night, showing that the Cardinal was guilty of a double 
treachery, for he was setting on the heir-apparent at the time to seize his father's crown. 



34 Vol. I., P. 301. 
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Nor do Mr. Milner and Mr. Hook seem to have known that the death of the Duke of Gloucester 
was principally contrived by Wykeham's successor in the See of Winchester, and that whether 
poisoned or not, the Duke was hurried out of the world in a very suspicious manner, one of the 
first acts of Margaret of Anjou after her coronation, in conjunction with the Wintonian 
diocesan to bring about the death of that Prince after arresting him in a Parliament called for 
the purpose at St. Edmund's Bury. Shakespeare accordingly had historic truth with Beaufort, 
when he represented the Cardinal suffering on his death-bed the tortures of a murderer's guilty 
conscience, from being implicated in taking away, by violence, the life of Humphry, the Duke 
of Gloucester. 

To return to literary forgery, considerable difficulty has been caused to historians of literature 

Of 

by what may be called the Shakespeare-apocrypha. The mere fact that a play is entered as 
Shakespeare's in the Stationers' Register, or that it bears his name or initials upon the front 
page, is by no means sufficient evidence that it is in any reasonable sense his work. It was by 
no means every dramatist whose effusions would pay for the printing, and Elizabethan 
publishers were not above making use of Shakespeare's acknowledged reputation to "imp out" 
that of meaner men. For a period of nearly eighty years, up to as late as 1660, we constantly 
find plays ascribed to the master-dramatist which he cannot possibly have written. 

Forgers existed, exist, prosper, and create their notoriety beyond death. Why were they not 
detected sooner, one may ask, since nothing could be more natural than for a modern European 
to think that the right Latin for "good deeds" was to translate it as bona facta; however, an 
ancient Roman would have written bene facta. Could these irregularities not be seen? Was 
man's need of belief so overwhelmed, that they could not detect forged works earlier instead of 
later? Men were giants of intellect in the seventeenth and eighteenth century, yet these forgers 
galvanized throughout literary libraries, helping themselves upon manuscripts, and 
bastardsizing them to no disgrace. 

Thomas Chatterton 

(1752-1770) 

Our list, though not complete, takes to young Thomas Chatterton an English poet and forger of 
pseudo-medieval poetry. In a journal of the time (1764) that was circulating in the Felix 
Farley 's Journal a weekly Bristol newspaper, there appeared to have been no restriction on 
anonymous correspondence; young Chatterton was able to assume whatever pseudonym his 
fancy suggested. At how early a date the idea was formed of figuring behind the mask of 
"Thomas Rowley" who was assumedly a parish priest of St. John's in the city of Bristow, is 
now matter of conjecture. It was, no doubt, a work of gradual development. "For Chatterton' s 
sake the English language should add another word to its dictionary and should not suffer the 
same term to signify a crime for which a man suffers the most ignominious punishment and the 



35 Apocrypha: Works of dubious authenticity, a term usually associated with certain biblical texts but also useful in 
literary scholarship. 
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deception of ascribing a false antiquity of two or three centuries to compositions for which the 
author's name deserves to live forever." 36 




The Death of Chatterton, painted by Henry Wallis (c.1900) 



Appearing in the Felix Farley's Journal of January 7, 1764, Chatterton (only twelve years old 
at the time) wrote under the pseudonym of "Fulford the grave-digger." He created a fictitious 
Sir Baldwin Fulford, being a zealous Lancastrian executed at Bristol in the Reign of Edward 
IV., and it has been noted that Chatterton found his hero from the play Bristowe Tragedies but 
the ideal impersonation was his own grandfather, the last of the direct line of hereditary 
sextons. 

Numerous fugitive pieces of Chatterton no doubt remain undiscovered in the ephemeral 
periodicals of his time. He adopted various signatures, and no less varied styles and subjects, 
according to the nature of the publication. On August 12, 1770, he penned the last piece of 
writing of which any distinct account has been preserved, if we accept the fragments which 
littered the floor of his room. "On Friday, August 24, 1770, Chatterton retired to his room in 
Brooke Street, carrying with him the means of self-destruction, arsenic or opium, according to 



36 Herbet Croft. Love <& Madness. PP.128, 138. London: Kearsly, 1780. 
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different accounts; and there he was found the following morning, with limbs and features 
distorted as after convulsions: a ghastly corpse. As all earthly hope waned the unhappy boy had 
turned stoically to the philosophic creed of that eighteenth century, that death is an eternal 
sleep; yet also, not calmly, but maddened with the despairing sense of failure, and of wrong, he 
destroyed the works on which he had rested all his hopes of fame. What indeed was fame to 
him now?" 37 

The suicide of Chatterton attracted no attention beyond the immediate neighbourhood of 
Brooke Street where he lived. An inquest was held but it appears to have passed off as a very 
ordinary affair. All that could be learned was that a youth had "swallowed arsenic in water, and 
died in consequence thereof the next day." None of his friends were there to claim his young 
body. It has been assumed, though without any distinct evidence, that he was buried under 
deliberate suicide and without any religious rites. His body was placed in a mere shell, and 
deposited in the common pit prepared for paupers, in the neighbouring burying ground of Shoe 
Lane Workhouse, in the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

"This is the most extraordinary boy that has encountered my knowledge," wrote Dr. Johnson. 
Malone wrote that he "believes him to have been the greatest genius that England has produced 
since the days of Shakespeare;" and Campbell concludes his life of him by saying, "Tasso 
alone can be compared to him as a juvenile prodigy. No English poet ever equaled him at the 
same age." 38 

The Ireland's 

A boy of nineteen pulled off the greatest Shakespearean forgery of his times to win the respect 
of his father (Samuel) who died in 1800. Samuel Ireland was originally a Spitalfields silk 
weaver, but having a natural taste for the fine arts, went into that trade and embarked in 
business as a book dealer and publisher, himself writing several of the illustrated itineraries he 
issued. He took a prominent part in the gross forgeries of his son, William-Henry, and though 
acquitted of willful participation by the chief criminal it is difficult to believe him entirely free 
of blame. 

This young boy was the first Master of Shakespearean forgers, whose works appeared during 
the years of 1794 up to 1796. "The Ireland forgeries deceived experts for years," Manly P. Hall 
had noted. Young Ireland "began the fabrication in the belief that by an innocent delusion" he 
"could please one whom" he "was anxious to gratify." This was no other but his father, "and 
the persuasion" which he believed to "be allowed not unnatural to a youth, that if the deception 
were even exposed, the boldness of the attempt would have gained" him "praise for" his 
ingenuity rather than censure for his deceit. Within Malone' s Inquiry, stating the pursuit on 
young Ireland, the following documents were listed as forgeries: 



37 Daniel Wilson. Chatterton: A. Biographical Study. London: MacMillan & Co, 1869. 

38 J. C. M. Bellew. Poets' Corner. London: George Routledge & Sons, 1868. 

39 William-Henry Ireland. Confessions. 1805. 
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THE FORGERS: BY LOCHITHEA] 



July 9, 2010 



1 . Queen Elizabeth' s Letter to Shakespeare 

2. Extracts from Miscellaneous Papers 

3. A Note of Hand and a Receipt 

4. Verses by Shakespeare to Anna Hatherrewaye 

5. Verses of Shakespeare addressed to the same lady 

6. A Letter from Shakespeare to the Earl of Southampton 

7. The Earl of Southampton' s Answer 

8 . Shakespeare' s Profession of Faith 

9. A Letter from Shakespeare to Richard Cowley, the player 

10. A Portrait enclosed in the same 

11. Reverse of ditto 

12. A Deed of Gift from Shakespeare to William-Henry Ireland 

13. Tributary Lines to the same 

14. View of William-Henry Ireland's House and Coat of Arms 

15. Engraved Portraits of Bassanio and Shylock 

16. An Agreement between Shakespeare and John Lowin, the player 

17. An Agreement between Shakespeare and Henry Condell, the player 

18. A Lease from Shakespeare and John Heminge 40 to Michael Fraser and his wife 

19. A Deed of Trust to John Heminge 

20. Argument against the Jesuits in 1612, bearing on the title page the forged signature of 
William Shakespeare, and having on the back of the title four lines in Shakespeare's 
handwriting signed by the great dramatist 




The Irelands: Samuel (the father) and William-Henry (the son) 



40 Malone. An Inquiry. 1796: "The corruption of the name of Heminge, (for so it appeared to me, and I accordingly 
always printed it Heminge,) was, we find, adopted by himself, and accordingly in this his genuine autograph it is 
written 'Heminges', as it is also in the margin of that will which is preserved in the Prerogative- Office as an original. 
Our forger, [William-Henry Ireland] however, has given us 'HeinynigeV 
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